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building that followed, the local authorities had unrivalled
opportunities for experimenting in the laying-out of sites
with a view to the harmonious appearance of the whole, the
convenience of the inhabitants, and economy in road-making.
In their lack of experience they made many blunders, enhanced
sometimes by the natural unsuitability of the otherwise un-
wanted sites which alone were available. But by their mistakes
they were initiated into the new craft of public town-planning.

A public authority had all the same opportunities as a
private landowner when it was its own estates that were being
developed. But it had other opportunities as well: it might
plan for him as well as for itself, and thus indirectly control
the housing of all classes besides directly providing that of a
portion of the working class.

The new and statutory conception of town-planning was to
be in one sense much vaster than the earlier building of model
cities; for it was to extend beyond the sites owned and
developed by the authority itself. Yet at the same time it
was to be much more restricted; for it was limited by its
very nature to the preparation and enforcement of a plan into
which an unforeseeable number of owners would have to fit,
if indeed they should ever chance to come that way. And
except in the case of historic cities such as Bath it therefore
tended to avoid such restrictions as might frighten away those
purchasers who attached less importance to architects' fees
and architectural uniformity than to convenient spaciousness
and pretentious individuality. And it was still further ham-
strung by a statutory obligation to compensate any gambler in
real estate whose expectations and speculations were injuri-
ously affected by local administration of statutory planning
powers.

This negative conception of town planning came in origin-
ally as an adjunct of John Burns's housing act of 1909 and
Dr. Addison's housing act of 1919, before becoming important
enough to be given an act of parliament all to itself in 1925.
Rapidly however its scope was expanded. Under pressure from
the voluntary Council for the Preservation of Rural England,